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The Role of the Ophthalmologist 
ee he Conservating of Vaion Piveren 


INTRODUCTION 


7 visually handicapped can be 


divided into two groups: the blind 


(those with less than 20/200 vision) 


those whose vision is between 
0 and 20/70. In the blind, edu- 
1 is primarily interested in the de- 

~— the sense of touch, the 


hearing, and the phenomon 


10wn as “facial vision.” The program 

rehabilitation is divided into three 
periods. The aim in the primary train- 
ing period is that the individual shall 
nake a satisfactory psychologic adjust- 
nent to his loss of vision. He is guid- 
ed in learning to arrange and take 
effects and of 


care of his personal 


himself. Early stress is laid on moti- 
vation indoors as well as outdoors with 
the aid of a cane. During the inter- 
mediate period the pupil receives in- 
struction in Braille, typing, and some 
vocational training. To thwart any 
tendency toward poor speech patterns, 
discussions are cultivated and social 
activities encouraged. In the advanced 
period the pupil is given higher edu- 
cation training for a specialized voca- 
tion. 

In the conservation of vision pro- 
gram effort is concentrated on the de- 
velopment of visual skill, the max- 
imum use of the available vision; or 
the prevention of further damage of 
the eyes by their judicious use. 

During the war it was my privilege, 
as civilian consultant in ophthalmology 


Frederick C. Cordes 


to the Surgeon General of the Army, 
to be closely associated with the blind 
program of the Army, both at Dibble 
General Hospital and at the advance 
training center at Old Farms, Avon, 
Connecticut My 
tions in this work bear out the con- 


personal observa- 
tentions that the two types of training 


cannot be considered together 


ADJUSTMENT TO HANDICAP 


In this discussion the remarks will 
be limited to that group of children 
20/70 


In any training program 


whose vision between 
and 20/200. 


for the visually handicapped, the psy- 


ranges 


chological effect on the child must be 
constantly kept in mind. He must be 
prepared to take his place in a world 
of people with normal sight, and dur- 
ing the early years, when it is impos- 
sible to reason with the child, every 
care should be taken to prevent the 
feeling in the child that it is an in- 
dividual apart from its acquaintances. 
It is important that any child who re- 
quires special help in a selected group, 
should have an honest and understand- 
ing explanation which will reassure 
him. This should be done at the 
earliest possible moment that the child 
is capable of understanding the situa- 
tion. Careless adults too often refer 
to the visually handicapped child as 
“soing blind.” This remark may be 
overheard by the child and produce in 
him a fear. While the ophthalmologist, 
because of his early personal contact 


© FREDERICK Corpes, M.D., is Chairman of the Division of Ophthalmology, University 
of California School of Medicine, San Francisco, California. 
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with the child, can often discuss this 
in detail and prevent an emotional up- 
set, the intelligent understanding on 
the part of his teacher will be of great 
importance in producing in him the 
desire to overcome his handicap by 
excelling in other respects. It is most 
important that the visual defect is 
not allowed to destroy his self-con- 
fidence. 

It is not within my province to 
state which of the three types of in- 
struction, the cooperative, the segre- 
gated, or the non-segregated plan, is 
the most desirable from the viewpoint 
of the educator. It was my Army ex- 
perience with the blind soldier that 
the more he was encouraged to carry 
on normal activities and mingle with 
normal people, the sooner he over- 
came this handicap and the more 
rapidly he adjusted himself, so_ it 
would seem to me that the more the 
visually handicapped child is encour- 
aged to work out his problem in the 
presence of normal 
greater will be his progress. 

There can be no doubt that the 
physical arrangements of the class- 
room; the illumination and the mov- 
able, adjustable seats are important 
to this group, but the requirements 
differ very little from the facilities 
that should be provided for all chil- 
dren. These problems are out of the 
realm of the ophthalmologist and will 
not be discussed here. If there is any 
criticism of the physical arrange- 
ments, it would be that some of the 
lighting engineers advocate so much 
illumination that the extensive light 
may cause symptoms, especially in 
fair-skinned or albinotic children. 


PATHOLOGY UNDERLYING HANDICAP 


To the ophthalmologist interested in 
the conservation of vision program, 
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children, the- 











the pathology underlying the reduced 
visual acuity is important as it makes 
it possible for him to determine what 
the future outlook will be, and what 
the training program should be. In 
some instances there is no hope of im- 
provement of vision, while in another 
case there may be a possibility that, 
under training, the vision may im- 
prove sufficiently eventually to re- 
move the child from the special pro- 
gram. In addition there are instances 
where the vision is normal, but where 
for the future welfare of the eyes, it 
may be advisable to minimize their 
use, at least during certain age limits. 
It is in this role as a physician that 
the ophthalmologist can be of real 
service to the educator. However, 
some knowledge of the underlying 
pathology is essential to the educator 
if he is to understand the advice of 
the ophthalmologist. 

There are a number of ocular condi- 
tions that are responsible for the child 
being considered in a conservation of 
vision program. A brief review of 
the more common of these seems 
fitting and proper. 

High refractive errors. High refrac- 
tive errors that have been uncorrected 
may result in poor vision due to the 
fact that the visual image has been 
so blurred that the child has not 
been able to develop good vision; in 
other words, he has not had the op- 
portunity of learning to see. This is 
particularly true of high astigmatism. 
In these cases the constant use of 
glasses will, over a period of time, pro- 
duce improvement in vision, and in 
many cases the vision will eventually 
become normal or nearly so. In some 


children with this condition the visual 
acuity never goes above 20/60, so 
that their visual skill is always some- 
In these cases of re- 


what impaired. 
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duced vision due to uncorrected re- 
fractive errors there should be no 
limitation to the amount the eyes are 
used, as increased visual experience 
will improve vision so that, at the end 
of a varying amount of time, the child 
can be taken off of the conservation 
of vision program. In these cases 
there is no pathology, but rather a 
refractive error producing so much 
blurring that the eye has not had the 
opportunity of developing good vision 
through the means of visual experi- 


ences. 


Congenital defects. There are a 
number of congenital defects that are 
responsible for visual loss. These de- 
fects are described in the following 


paragraphs. 


Reduced vision with no demonstrable 
pathology. There are a number of chil- 
dren in whom the vision cannot be im- 
proved above 20/200 and in whom there 
is no demonstrable pathology. As the 
child becomes older it becomes pos- 
sible to demonstrate a central scotoma 
to account for the visual loss. This is 
the so-called congenital amblyopia. 
In view of the great frequency of 
retinal hemorrhages in the new-born, 
it is assumed that some of the cases 
of congenital amblyopia are due to 
hemorrhage. In the new-born infants 
retinal hemorrhages are often found 
as a result of the disturbances of cir- 
culation occurring within a_ child’s 
skull during birth. They are present 
in twenty-one to thirty-two per cent 
of the new born, occurring especially 
in protracted labors and in instrument 
delivery. This extravasated blood is 
absorbed very rapidly and leaves no 
trace, but the lacerated retinal tissue 
never becomes entirely normal, thus 
accounting for the poor visual acuity 
that cannot be improved. 
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Congenital nystagmus. Nystagmus, 
an oscillatory movement of the eye- 
ball may result from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum, congenital cataracts, 
hemorrhage, disease, or abnormalities 
of the retina and choroid, total con- 
genital color blindness and ablinism. 
In these cases there is a marked re- 
duction in vision. A certain degree of 
visual power must be present for 
nystagmus to exist; persons who are 
born blind, or who become blind very 
early do not acquire nystagmus. In 
such persons the eyes move slowly 
and aimlessly about, making large ex- 
cursions. Treatment of nystagmus is 
of no avail and the use of the eyes 
within the limit of their ability does 
no harm. In a certain percentage of 
cases the child can materially stop the 
nystagmus by turning the head to one 
side or the other after fixing. This 
very materially improves vision. Too 
often the child is reprimanded for this 
procedure when as a matter of fact, 
he should be left alone. When an 
ophthalmologist prescribes glasses for 
one of these children he has the lens 
decentered to take this into account. 


Congenital cataracts. Congenital 
cataracts are another cause of loss of 
vision in children. Experience has 
shown that approximately fifty per 
cent of the cases have other ocular 
anomalies and therefore the operative 
prognosis as far as vision is conserved 
is not as good as in the senile type. 
Ernst Fuchs once stated, “Immediate- 
ly following surgery the patient ap- 
pears as blind as he did before oper- 
ation for he does not recognize objects, 
due to the fact that he lacks visual 
memories. This must be developed 
through experience but even then he 
will not obtain more than defective 
vision because of the fact that after 
a certain age the retina cannot en- 
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tirely overcome the neglected develop- 
ment. One reads in romances how the 
congenitally blind person is operated 
upon and how at the first removal of 
the bandages he is surprised at the 
beauty or ugliness of his adored ones. 
This must be regarded as purely poetic 
fantasy.” Only about fifty-three per 
cent of the cases have a post-operative 
vision of 20/100 or better, so that it is 
apparent that many of these cases do 
require special attention to their edu- 
cational program. In certain forms of 
cataract the vision after surgery is 
20/20 or nearly so. However, it must 
be remembered in these cases that 
they have the same limitations en- 
countered in the senile type of cataract. 
After cataract surgery there is a com- 
plete loss of accommodation so that bi- 
focals are necessary. There is also, as a 
result of this, a blurring of the so-called 
middle distances. In addition, the 
field of vision is reduced. 

There are a number of congenital 
or early postnatal infections that may 
cause a good deal of visual loss. 


Congenital Syphilis. Congenital 
syphilis can cause a type of inflamma- 
tion of the cornea, interstitial ker- 
atitis, that may produce visual loss 
by the formation of scarring of the 
cornea. Both eyes are usually affected 
and there is a certain amount of re- 
sultant scarring in most instances. 
Good to useful vision is obtained in 
approximately seventy per cent of 
these patients while in eight to ten 
per cent vision remains below 20/200. 
In this type of case, where the vision 
is below 20/70, corneal transplantation 
In fact the most 


is usually successful. 
spectacular result in corneal trans- 
plants are obtained in these cases. 
Fortunately with the better prenatal 
care now being received this disease 
is becoming a rarity. 
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Gonorrheal ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Gonorrheal ophthalmia neonatorum 
results from infection of the eyes of 
babies when passing through the birth 
canal of infected mothers. The dis- 
ease has a tendency to produce cor- 
neal ulcers with resultant scarring of 
the cornea. This infection is still re- 
sponsible for eight to ten per cent of 
the blindness in some countries. In 
more favorable cases the vision may 
be between 20/70 and 20/200. Here, 
again, corneal transplant may be ad- 
visable. The introduction of the sul- 
fonamids and the antibiotics has al- 
most eradicated this disease. In both 
of the last two mentioned conditions 
the care of the conservation of vision 
program is necessary until the child 
is ready for corneal transplant if it 
be indicated. 


Toxoplasmosis. Toxoplasmosis is a 
recently recognized 

tion in human beings. 
the natural mode of transmission and 


human __ toxo- 


protozoan infec- 


The life cycle, 


the epidemiology of 
plasmosis are almost unknown. Some 
believe that the most likely source of 
human infection is from rodents and 
birds, but the mode of transmission to 
humans is as yet undiscovered. One 
type is an encephalitis of congenital 
origin which occurs in fetal life and 
retinal lesions. 
are extensive 


causes characteristic 
In these cases there 
severe bilateral chorioretinal lesions. 
The macula is involved as well as the 
periphery and there is some _ optic 
atrophy present. The varies 
depending upon the degree of involve- 
ment. A sixteen year old girl, who had 
had the disease, seen a few weeks ago, 
had 20/200 vision in one eye and 
20/100 in the other. This girl, in- 
cidentally, is in high school and getting 
along well on a conservation of visual 
program. 


vision 
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Macular degeneration. There are 
three different types of macular de- 
generation seen in children. In two 
of them there is a cerebral degenera- 
tion as well, so that these forms do 
not concern us here. The third form 
is familial muscular degeneration. In 
this condition there is a hereditary de- 
generation of the ganglion cells of the 
retina in the macular region, but with- 
out the cerebral degeneration that is 
present in the types found in the pre- 
school age. In familial macular de- 
generation the 
noted at the time of puberty, or a 
little “earlier, and the condition pro- 
gresses to a certain point which 
varies in individual cases, after which 
a stationary stage is reached. The 
vision is usually reduced to 20/00 
or 20/200, but in some cases remains 
20/50 or better. Both eyes are af- 
fected. Here is an example of a child 
who had normal vision long enough 
to have had the opportunity of acquir- 
ing good visual skill before the loss 
of vision developed. Such a child 
may do rather well with the vision 
remaining. Here again there is no 
contraindication to the maximum use 


symptoms are first 


of the eyes. 


Trauma of various types may pro- 
duce an injury that may cause a bi- 
lateral loss of vision such as an ex- 
plosion caused by playing with dyna- 
mite caps. In some cases the remain- 
ing vision may be such that they re- 
quire the conservation of vision pro- 


gram. 


Myopia. Before discussing the place 
of the myopic child in the conserva- 
tion of vision program, I would like 
to give the reader a few facts con- 
cerning myopia. Myopia can be 
roughly divided into three different 


types. 
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Congenital myopia. In this condi- 
tion we have a congenitally large eye- 
ball that is healthy in every respect. 
The myopia may be as high as thir- 
teen to fifteen diopters and is, as a 
rule, discovered when the child is two 
or three years old. The visual acuity 
may never be quite normal but usual- 
ly is in the neighborhood of 20/40— 
20/30. There is no contraindication 
to the use of the eyes and these chil- 
dren should not be restricted in their 
visual activities unless there is some 
other reason for it. I have followed 
a number of these cases from early 
childhood through school and college 
and in none of them was there any 
greater change in refraction than one 
would normally expect. I have also 
seen a number of these congenitally 
myopic children who had been placed 
in conservation of vision classes where 
they were very unhappy and did poor 
work. They were again returned to 
regular classes where their work im- 
proved and they were again happy 


children. 


Acquired myopia. There are, in my 
opinion, two types of acquired myopia. 


In the first, there is no history of 


myopia in the family and physical ex- 


amination usually reveals some form 
of glandular imbalance. In these chil- 
dren the condition usually becomes 
stationary after puberty. With proper 
care the myopia in this group of chil- 
dren can usually be fairly well con- 
trolled. 

In the second type, there is a famil- 
ial history of myopia with an heredi- 
tary tendency to the disease. It 
is among this group that the cases of 
malignant progressive myopia. are 
usually found and it is these children 
that warrant attention from those in- 
terested in the conservation of vision. 
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In the treatment of myopia (near- 
sightedness), it has been my experi- 
ence that only on very rare occasions 
is one justified in sending a myopic 
child to a conservation of vision class. 
While some of our eminent authorities 
feel that the use of the eyes for near 
work has no bearing on the progress 
of myopia, the majority are of the 
opinion that it is the close work that 
is primarily responsible for the in- 
crease in myopia. In addition to the 
medical care of these cases a good 
deal can be done to control the dis- 
ease by intelligent cooperation between 
the ophthalmologist and department 
of education. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONSERVATION 
OF ' VISION 


As already stated, the excessive use 
of the eyes in these cases is to be 
avoided. This, as a rule, does not 
mean that the child should not at- 
tend the regular classes. It is, how- 
ever, advisable to reduce the amount 
of near work, in certain cases, to a 
necessary minimum that is consistent 
with the average class work. Often such 
work as map making, sewing, etc., 
can be avoided. In addition, it may 
be advisable to reduce the home work 
to the smallest possible amount. While 
it may be desirable for the child to 
read many books at home for book 
reviews, it does no great damage to 
his education to omit most of these 
if this procedure may be instrumental 
in helping to control myopia. Because 
of the very serious complications that 
may follow very high myopia there 
can be no doubt that everything pos- 
sible should be done to prevent pro- 
gression. On the other hand, it is im- 
portant that the child’s education not 
be hindered unnecessarily. Because 
of this it would seem apparent that 
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even though it may not mean work 
in a conservation of vision class, an 
intelligent cooperation between the 
ophthalmologists and those interested 
in the welfare of the exceptional child 
will accomplish a great deal in the 
care of the myopic child. 

Another instance of where the con- 
servation of vision program can be of 
help to the ophthalmologist is in the 
care of the crossed-eye child. In these 
cases, except for the alternating type, 
the squinting eye usually has a low 
visual acuity. The utlimate goal in 
these children, after giving of classes, 
or surgery, or both, is the establish- 
ment of the function of fusion through 
orthoptics. This cannot be accomplished 
unless the squinting eye has fair 
vision. Inasmuch as orthoptics is most 
useful after the child is five or more 
years old, the patching of the good 
eye to bring up the vision of the poor- 
er eye is kept up at the time the 
child has started school. Understand- 


-ing help from the teacher, especially 


in the kindergarten or first grade, in 
encouraging the child to use the 
poorer eye will help his vision and 
improve his eye-hand coordination, 
and make the use of orthoptics easier. 


During almost thirty years practice 
as an ophthalmologist it has been my 
privilege to follow these visually handi- 
capped children from the pre-school 
years through college and into the 
business world. It is surprising what 
some of these individuals, who have 
the will to win, can do to overcome 
their visual handicap. One boy with 
a visual acuity of 20/100 has gone 
through college in law and is at pres- 
ent practicing successfully. Another 


boy with vision of 20/100, following 
injury to his only eye, devised a 
hook-on frame that permits him to 
work in an insurance office. 


During 
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the long convalescence period when 
vision was reduced to light percep- 
tion, he threatened a number of times 
to commit suicide. While the number 
of individuals who can do this type 
of work with so little vision is limited, 
all visually handicapped children 
should be encouraged to develop 
skills that are a substitute for vision. 
This is an important function of those 
interested in the welfare of the excep- 
tional child, especially the visually 
handicapped child. 


ROLE OF OPHTHALMOLOGIST 


What, then, is the 
ophthalmologist in 
of the vision program? 


role of the 
the conservation 


1. In most instances the ophthal- 
mologist sees the child before it is 
ready for From his ex- 
amination he can determine the ocular 
and physical conditions which cause the 
loss of vision. With his knowledge it 
is possible for him to discuss with 
the parents the visual problems which 
confront the child. He can advise 
them as to the visual future of the child 
and the importance of a carefully 
planned education. This prepares the 
parents so that they more readily co- 
operate with the educator in fitting 
the child to take his place in society. 
In those cases where the child is seen 
for the first time after starting 
school the ophthalmologist’s counsel 
can help the parents to understand 
the educational program. 


school. 


2. Because the same ophthalmol- 
ogist usually sees the child at inter- 
vals he gradually gains the child’s con- 
fidence and can discuss the condi- 
tion with him. It has been my ex- 
perience that with the parents out 
of the room it is possible to discuss 
the problems rather intelligently even 
with a fairly young child. Thus, the 
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ophthalomologist can encourage the 
child from time to time. 


3. The ophthalmologist can play an 
important role as a physician in re- 
assuring the child and preventing the 
psychic emotional reaction which ac- 
companies the fear of impending 
blindness, which may follow overhear- 
ing a careless remark. This is a very 
real situation and every ophthalmol- 
ogist has had the experience of seeing 
a child who has been emotionally up- 
set by this fear and finding that a 
careful explanation has overcome this 
dread. 

4. His knowledge of the ocular and 
physical condition makes it possible 
for the ophthalmologist to be helpful 
to the educator in his recommendation 
as to the amount of work that can be 
done with the eyes. For example, 
knowing that a given child with a 
myopia of thirteen diopters is a con- 


genital myope, he would put no re- 
strictions on the use of the eyes; if, 
on the other hand, it was a case of 
myopia of this amount, 
his advice would be quite different. 


progressive 


5. From his yearly examinations 
the ophthalmologist is in a position to 
determine whether or not the amount 
of work done in the past has been in- 
jurious, or whether there has been suf- 
ficient increase in the visual skills to 
permit more work or perhaps even 
remove the child from the conserva- 
tion of vision program. 

6. While the selection of a voca- 
tion is not within his province, the 
ophthalmologist may on occasion be 
helpful with his advice. 

7. At times it may be possible to 
be helpful in overcoming certain ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of a 
gainful vocation. For example, a 
number of years ago a very attractive 

(Continued on page 224) 




















HE aim of all education, be it for 
the normal or the handicapped, is 
to develop each child to his fullest 


capacity. Well-adjusted individuals, 
regardless of mental or physical handi- 
caps, need not be misfits in our so- 
ciety. The 


Education in 


Department of Special 
Detroit has as an im- 
portant phase of its program the train- 
ing of mentally handicapped children 
so that they may become self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting citizens. In the 
retarded child we 
total 


training of the 
place special emphasis on the 
adjustment of the individual. 

citizenship 


The training for good 


must be a continuous process. Demo- 
cratic training should be an integral 
part of the classroom program. To be 


meaningful, this instruction must be 
made concrete. This can be done by 
making the democratic concept a part 
of the everyday classroom situation. 
The Special A Class’ in the White 
School has adhered to this basic prin- 
ciple. 

At the very beginning of the school 
term, the children were made to feel 
that the classroom was theirs. They 
were permitted to choose their own 
seats. Whenever a change was neces- 
sary, whether in the seating arrange- 
'The chronological age range of this class 
is 7 to 13 years. The I.Q. range is 56 to 
75. The membership is 22. 


® Bess Stein is the teacher of Special A class, White Elementary School, Detroit 
12, Michigan. 


Democracy in a Classroom 
for Slow Learning Children 


suggesting that this 





Bess Stein 





ment or the classroom routine, it was 


never autocratically made by. the 


teacher. <A class discussion was held 
and the decision of the group was car- 
ried out after the class as a whole and 
each individual in it understood and 
decided upon a plan. 


lures 


The every-day classroom procec 
provided many opportunities for learn- 
ing to think through problem solving 
experiences. We did not, for example, 
have sufficient supplies for our wood- 
work. When. a disagreement arose 
concerning the use of tools, the chil- 
dren involved held a conference and 
settled their dispute, arriving at an 
excellent arrangement for the sharing 
of the supplies on hand. Outside of 
conference be 
held, the teacher took no part in the 
discussion. In addition to evolving a 
satisfactory working arrangement, the 
situation provided intrinsic motivation 
for the learning of telling time, which 
as a consequence of this experience 
became of prime importance to the 
children. 

Classroom problems were not the 
only ones we tried to solve. There 
was the day when during an arith- 
metic period, one of the boys sudden- 
ly decided to confide in us an experi- 
ence he had had with a gang in the 
neighborhood. First we were sworn 


to secrecy and made to promise not 





This paper in a briefer form was originally prepared for The Citizenship Education 


Study in Detroit under the direction of Dr. Stanley Dimond. (Ed.) 
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DEMOCRACY IN A CLASSROOM FOR SLOW LEARNING CHILDREN 


to discuss the matter in the school at 
large because then “they would get in 
trouble; the gang would beat us up,” 
After relating the incidents the boy 
belongs to 


added, “Frankie’s cousin 


it, too.” 


Poor Frank hung his head as all 
eyes turned on him. We learned no 
more arithmetic that period; there was 
stake. 
We got right down to the children’s 


level and in their 


something more important at 


language elicited 
from them that they felt the lure of 
attendant excite- 


gang life with its 


ments and dangers. This was rather 
difficult to get at because at first we 
received the obvious answers children 
they feel are 


give adults—answers 


expected of them. The children, by 
this time however, had enough con- 
fidence in us to accept our sincere 
offer of friendship. The final conclu- 
sion of the children’s discussion con- 
cerning gang life was that it was not 
really glamorous or exciting; that the 
boys who belonged to it were not 
really happy; but maybe they were 
only trying to “get people to notice 
them.” Furthermore, as one boy put 
it, “It’s not Frankie’s fault his cousin 
belongs. to a gang. Frark is a nice 


boy.” 


Discussions progressed from gangs 
to responsibility in the home, the 


schooi, and the community. From 
time to time, the boys came individual- 
ly to relate how they had been of 
service in the community by helping 
In addition, they developed 
a,.feeling of their 
school... They not only kept their own 
supplies more orderly but were seen 


someone. 
responsibility to 


picking up paper in the halls in an 


‘There.,are: two children’s “gangs” in . this 
area which wield a tremendous influence 
on the pre-adoléscent children. 
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effort to improve the appearance of 
the school. 

Roger S. who came to school daily 
with a chip on his shoulder, a lack of 
interest in his work, and with distinct 
oppositional tendencies, finally poured 
out his woes. He had had a particularly 
bad morning. We held a private con- 
ference during which no mention was 
made of his classroom behavior. We 
spent the time discussing his home 
life. It appeared that Roger’s older 
brother had been beating him every 
time the opportunity presented itself. 
Roger idolizes his father and would 
not tell him about it because his fa- 
ther had taught him to “fight back like 
a man.” We explained to Roger that 
own 
With 


Roger’s permission we discussed the 


his. father meant children his 


size, not his older brother. 
matter with his father. 

In making our appeal to the father, 
we used a psychological approach. An 
appeal to his parental understanding 
flattered him immensely and his at- 
titude of “you educate my child and 
don’t bother me,” changed. He gave 
us his fullest cooperation. He even 
sent us items we could use in the 
classroom, such as needles for our 
weaving and wheels for the cars which 
the boys were making. Roger’s father 
made these items in his home work- 
shop. 

Roger’s need to take out his frustra- 
tions on the other children was now 
He was. given responsi- 
bilities in the which gave 
him a feeling of importance. He be- 
gan to take an interest in his work. 


eliminated. 
classrom 


His reading improved to such’an: ex- 
tent that he was delighted to take his 
book home ‘in order ‘to read to his 
father. His joy and pride knew no 
bounds. This boy who had read so 
poorly and could only print in Sep- 
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tember was reading with a higher 
group in June and had so diligently 
practiced writing that he became one 
of the best writers in the room. 


Then there was Joseph who lived 
in a temporary housing project, one of 
the structures left over from the war 
years and representative of the poor- 
est of environments. The day he was 
rebuked for fighting on the play- 
ground, he wanted to know what we 
expected him to do when someone 
picked on him. He let us know in no 
uncertain terms of the fights he was 
confronted with where he lived; fights 
with broken bottles and rocks for 
weapons. Joseph and his teacher had 
many conferences and he concluded 
that what might be a necessary way 
of life in one place need not be so in 
another. Therefore, although he might 
have to defend himself at the project, 
the playground was a place where he 
need not throw rocks to settle an 
argument. During the course of the 
year, Joseph learned to take pride in 
his appearance. He began to come 
to school clean and shining, which 
was certainly an accomplishment for 
the boy who came from the poorly 
kept home we had seen. He was giv- 
en a job with the school service, that 
of keeping the lawn clean. His pride 
in his work was evidenced by the ex- 
cellent job he did. 

One day we were all working quiet- 
ly when suddenly from across the 
room, Frank called out, “Teacher, 
Ronald called me a Jew.” We held a 
general discussion on the meaning of 
this name-calling and who were the 
citizens of our United States. We 
shared such books as “One God,” 
“Turky Trott and the Black Santy,” 
and similar books. The children de- 


cided these names meant nothing be- 
cause basically we were all Ameri- 
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They wanted to know more 
about the children of other lands so 
stories were read to them of other 
lands and other customs. One day, 
several weeks later, a similar remark 
was made and before we had time to 


cans. 


comment, George said, “Gee whiz, 
Miss Stein, if Polacks aren’t Ameri- 
cans, and Jews aren’t Americans, and 
Italians aren’t Americans, and Ne- 
groes aren’t Americans, then gee, who 
is an American?” 


Without losing sight of the basic 
training these mentally retarded chil- 
dren require in such areas as health, 
working with others, and knowledge 
of their community, academic train- 
ing is always centered around the 
children’s interests. An area is de- 
veloped when the children, under the 
guidance of the teacher, show a de- 
sire to learn something about it. For 
example, one day when there was a 
discussion about the family and the 


home, one child asked in a_ very 


. annoyed tone, why we didn’t write 


a story about the things that Mother 
does for us and that Father does for 
us. We had been hoping to get at this 
for some time but the children seemed 
unaware of the problem until this in- 
cident made it meaningful. 

The long road we have travelled to- 
ward making better adjustment to our- 
selves and to others was best shown on 
our recent trip to the Detroit Zoo. The 
children were much more concerned 
with losing the teacher than she with 
losing them. The older children of 
their own accord assumed responsi- 
bility for the younger children. They 
shared their lunches and their treats. 
No one went without. Those who 
had more spending money shared it 
with the less fortunate ones. 

Results on the whole have been 

(Continued on page 224) 
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Significance of Individual Items in Case Work 
Harry J. Baker 


T is the purpose of this article to 
trace the possibilities of item an- 
alysis in the treatment of delinquent 
and maladjusted children. The same 
statistical methods which have proved 
highly effective in the physical sci- 
ences will be found of great value 
when applied to the slightly ‘less 
tangible factors in case work. Sev- 
eral types of such studies which the 
author has undertaken in the past 
two decades will be reviewed and 
their significance described. 


NATURE OF ITEMS IN A BEHAVIOR 
SURVEY 


As a part of clinical procedure, in 
June, 1929, a questionnaire was sent 
to all elementary schools of the De- 
troit Public School system asking for 
a listing of behavior-problem children, 
with each child to be checked on one 
or more of twenty-six items, mainly of 
aggressive behavior. The usual types 
of information were available, such 
as total number of pupils reported as 
to sex, color, age, grade placement 
with acceleration and retardation. The 
report showed the number of items 
checked per child, and how frequently 
each of the twenty-six items was 
checked when the count was com- 
pleted for all pupils. 

The more meaningful 
tions from the point of view of under- 


interpreta- 


standing the nature of behavior malad- _ 


justments were to be found in the fol- 
lowing facts. When the per cents of fre- 
quency of items were computed they 
showed that fifth-grade pupils argued 


and resented correction about 15 to 
20 per cent more frequently than 
first-grade pupils; that boys of all 
ages bully, fight, and act smart aleck 
much more frequently than girls; that 
the mentally superior pupils who are 
maladjusted show it more than the 
mentally slow by arguing, bullying, 
and smart aleck behavior, whereas 
the mentally slow are more prone to 
fist fights, lying, cheating, and truancy. 
These results are a beginning of the 
study of traits or items which tend 
to characterize some particular group 
of individuals as contrasted with other 
groups. 

Additional information on. traits 
rather than on individuals came to 
light by listing for each individual 
the frequency of common occurrence 
of various pairs of traits. An example 
of this relationship was to be found in 
209 children who were known to lie 
with 40 per cent of them also being 
known to steal. This relationship of- 
fers a clue that when stealing has oc- 
curred there is almost a_ fifty-fifty 
chance that children who are known 
to lie might also be suspected of steal- 
ing. More than one-half of the chil- 
dren who were unusually quiet were 
also found to be day-dreamers. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of those who 
fight were also cruel, inclined to lie 
and to cheat. From this type of study 
it is possible to gain power in diag- 
nosis—from the knowledge of traits 
as they exist in groups of individuals 
rather than being limited to the indi- 
vidual trait in the individual child. 


© Harry J. Baker, Pu.D., is Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public 


Schools. 
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ITEM ANALYSIS IN CASE HISTORIES 


A second type of approach was un- 
dertaken in analyzing the items of case 
histories. A sixty-six item case his- 
tory prepared in the Psychological 
Clinic covering areas of health, living 
habits, personality and social factors, 
physical and social factors of the fam- 
ily, and school adjustment’ was used 
in this project. Each item was set 
up on a five-point scale with steps 
ranging from very good to very poor. 
In addition to the specific diagnosis of 
individual cases it was possible to 
learn many facts about each of the 
sixty-six items. A tabulation and dis- 
tribution of scores was made on ap- 
proximately two hundred poorly ad- 
justed and also on two hundred well- 
adjusted children. 

On a numerical five-point scale it 
was possible to discover the order of 
items as to their greatest differences 
between maladjusted and well-adjusted 
children. The items of greatest dif- 
ference in order were as follows: (1) 
the school adjustment; (2) the per- 
sonality and social factors of the child; 
(3) home atmosphere; (4) personal 
habits and recreational factors; (5) 
parental and physical factors of the 
home; and (6) health and _ physical 
factors in the child. 

The next operation was to correlate 
each of the sixty-six items with each 
of the others in order to discover what 
items tended to exist concurrently, re- 
sulting in 2,145 Pearson r correlations 
on 200 behavior cases. Study was 
then undertaken of the significance 
of these relationships between items. 
An example will illustrate. Among 
the higher correlations of poor at- 





‘Harry J. Baker, and Virginia Traphagen. 
The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior- 
Problem Children, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, 393 pp. 
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tendance to other items was lack of 
recreational facilities in the home in 
early childhood. This relationship sug- 
gested that when recreational facil- 
ities were meager the home tended to 
have little holding power, resulting in 
a pattern of childhood unrest. This 
pattern carried over from the home to 
the school with poor attendance and 
lack of interest. The obvious implica- 
tion of this discovery .is that better 
childhood recreational facilities in the 
home might result in better holding 
power for the schools. It was possible 
to discover this relationship by study- 
ing a group of cases, rather than an 
individual case from which it would 
be likely to have been missed. 


The item most highly related to the 
child’s early health was the ideals of 
the home. The item most highly re- 
lated to dreams of children was that 
the mothers were either extremely 
young or extremely old when the chil- 
dren were born, which possibly sets 
up anxiety states in the mother and 
the family, including the child under 
consideration. 


THE PLIABILITY OF ITEMS 


The relationships of all sixty-six 
items to one another were computed 
for the two hundred well-adjusted 
children. By comparing the relative 
relationship of each item to all other 
items in the maladjusted group as 
against the data for the well-adjusted 
group, it was noted that the corres- 
pondence of relationships varied as 
item after item was studied in turn. 
A rank-order correlation was com- 
puted for each of the sixty-six items 
as to these relationships. For example 
item No. 1 on the child’s early health 
had a certain order of correlation 
with all of the other sixty-five items 
in the behavior group, ranging from a 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL ITEMS IN CASE WORK 


comparatively high positive correla- 
tion on some items to a low positive 
or nearly zero correlation on other 
items. The same procedure was car- 
ried out within the well-adjusted 
group on this item of child’s early 
health. Comparisons were then made 
by the rank-order method for this 
item and for all other items. High 
rank-order between the two groups 
with respect to a key item made that 
key item susceptible to 
change, since it tended to keep the 
same relative position of relationship 
to all other items whether in the be- 
havior or the group. 
On the other hand low rank order be- 


pliable or 


non-behavior 


tween the two groups with a key item 

made that key item less pliable or sus- 

ceptible to change. 
The implications of these findings 


are very significant, since when a 


behavior case has mostly less pliable 
items the chances of successful ther- 


apy are much less than if his items 
Actual 
hypothesis. 
Many cases with the less pliable items 


are the more pliable ones. 
cases demonstrate this 
which had been treated very intensive- 
ly with the most approved methods of 
case therapy continued in their mal- 
adjustments. 

It is important to consider the types 
of items which are more susceptible 
or less susceptible to change or im- 
provement. Many of the more pliable 
items were those which had deterior- 
ated from a higher standard in earlier 
years. The most pliable of all items 
was the sociability around the table at 
mealtimes, which was probably on a 
high level in the early days of mar- 
riage. Many of the personalities and 
social factors in the lives and homes 
of the parents were surprisingly high 
on the scale of pliability. 

The items which are relatively less 
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pliable center around attitudes ‘which 
are related to health and physical 
status. For example if a child gets a 
defeatist philosophy toward life be- 
cause of chronic illnesses, he is likely 
to continue in this pattern into adol- 
escence and adulthood. A _ jealousy 
pattern between children is likely to 
continue, as well as the general phil- 
osophy of life which parallels a high, 
average, or low level of intelligence. 
The training and pattern of self-care 
are also likely to persist. 

Contrary to the usual theory and 
practice in mental hygiene and social 
work, parents are more pliable in 
their attitudes and ideas than chil- 
dren. The reasons may be that adults 
have had many bitter experiences in 
which they have had to change, or 
they have learned to take many more 
things into account in guiding their 
experiences. This finding will even- 
tually have a profound effect upon 
the rehabilitation of maladjusted chil- 
dren. 

The reasons why adults have the 
general but erroneous idea that chil- 
dren are more pliable than adults are 
two-fold: (1) without proof to the 
contrary and by claiming that chil- 
dren were more pliable, the burden 
of change was supposedly shifted from 
adults to children: (2) there is a con- 
fusion about the fact that when a 
child has no idea about a subject and 
then receives one, it tends to make a 
tremendous impression which is 
change of a certain kind. However, 
once this change has been effected 
any modification from these first im- 
pressions is very difficult. 

The entire matter may be stated in 
another way, for example, making an 
impression on-a child by an adult is 
like making a victrola recording with 
a hard needle on a soft recording disc 
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into which a deep groove has been 
cut. As the disc hardens, the impres- 
sion becomes very firmly embedded. 
By contrast an impression upon the 
already hardened disc of the adult is 
not deeply grooved, so that a second 
set of opposing ideas may eclipse the 
other adult impressions. As senescence 
develops, the more recent impressions 
fade out; but the deeper impressions 
from earlier childhood remain and re- 
assert themselves. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CASE WORK 


There should be no thought of giv- 
ing up in discouragement over these 
findings as to pliability. Many of the 
less pliable items could be attacked 
in early childhood, and preventive 
measures instituted so that the prob- 
lems, such as sibling jealousy, could 
be eliminated. Better health pro- 
grams could reduce the chances of a 
defeatist philosophy. 

On the other hand new life and hope 
should enter the program of therapy, 
since many of the items which were. 
supposed to be non-pliable are the 
very ones that offer the most encour- 
agement. The list of the sixty-six 
items with their order of pliability is 
to be found in the author’s Introduc- 
tion to the Exceptional Children.’ 


PROPOSED FACTOR-ANALYSIS STUDY 


A further phase of diagnosis has 
now become possible from more ad- 
vanced statistical methods. From the 
basic table of first order correlations 
between each item and all other items 
it is planned to conduct a computa- 
*Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional 


Children, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, pp 392-393. 
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tion by factor analysis to discover the 
chief significant syndromes or be- 
havior patterns. It is believed that 
about six or eight such types, or syn- 
dromes, will eventually be discovered 
which will further simplify treatment 
procedures. 
CONCLUSION 


Statistical methods have been shown 
to have great possibilities in the field 
of case work on maladjusted children. 
The method consists primarily of 
studying the characteristics of many 
case-history items taken one at a 
time on a large group of children, and 
analyzing their general nature, their 
relationships to all other items, and 
their pliability or susceptibility to 
change. Eventually all cases will prob- 
ably be found to fall into a few groups 
so that treatment may be “typed” ac- 
cording to the case. 

As each new individual is accepted 
for treatment, his item-causes will be 
discovered. The items will then be 
referred to the knowledge gleaned 
about them as discovered in a large 
group of children. Treatment will be 
carried out along lines indicated from 
the nature of the items themselves. 

The results of such procedure may 
be very personal with respect to each 
individual under treatment. It is the 
method used by the general practi- 
tioner in medicine who analyzes the 
medical items, refers them to their 
general class of items, and then re- 
turns to the individual with the pre- 
scription for treatment. Social case 
work will become truly professional 
only when it can fully develop and 
master this “second-level” or “item- 
level” of diagnosis and treatment. 



















NEWS AND NOTES 


OAKLAND STUDIES SALARY OF 
TEACHERS OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED* 


A committee of teachers from the 
Oakland, California, Public Schools 
has investigated the certification re- 
quirements and practices regarding 
salary differentials for teachers of 
mentally retarded children in the 
major cities in the United States. A 
questionnaire was sent to the sixty 
cities with a population over 250,000. 
Returns were received from fifty-five 
cities. The questions on the survey 
form were: 


Do you have special classes for 
mentality retarded pupils? 
What are your requirements 
for certification of teachers of 
these classes? 

Do you pay an additional sai- 
ary increment to the teachers 
of these classes? 

If you pay such an increment 
on what basis do you justify it 
to the tax payer?” 


Of the 55 school systems that an- 
swered, 53, or over 96 per cent of 
them, reported they had classes for 
the mentally retarded.- Two school 
systems, or less than four per cent, 
said they have no such classes. 


Thirty-five, or 66 per cent of the 
school systems that reported they had 
classes for the mentally retarded, re- 
quired special training or special cre- 
dentials. Twenty-two school systems 
reported specific numbers of units 


*Reported by Al Tudyman, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Oakland Public Schools. The 
committee included: Mary E. Boyer, chair- 
man, Roy Nicholayson, Alice Roper, and 
Richard J. Magin. 
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that are considered a minimum for 
qualification in teaching such classes. 
One system required a minimum of 
six units; one wanted eight; six or- 
dered twelve units; one directed 
fifteen; seven cited eighteen units; one 
stipulated twenty; two ruled twenty- 
four; one prescribed twenty-four to 
thirty-six; and two demanded thirty 
units of special credit. Thirteen 
other school systems required special 
training but did not indicate the 
amount or kind. Some of the kinds of 
required courses for special training 
that were mentioned were Psychology 
of the Mentally Retarded, Child Psy- 
chology, Arts and Crafts, Curriculum 
for the Mentally Retarded, Clinical 
Testing, Industrial Arts, Domestic 
Arts, Remedial Reading, Speech Cor- 
rection, Mental Hygiene. 

There were 18 systems, or about 32 
per cent, who have special classes, but 
do not require special training or a 
special credential over or beyond what 
is required for a regular classroom 
teacher. A number of the school sys- 
tems in this category, however, indi- 
cate that special training will be re- 
quired in the near future. Two sys- 
tems, or less than four per cent, did 
not answer the question on training 
since they have no such classes. 

It is interesting to note that while 
66 per cent of the city systems re- 
quire special training only 19, or less 
than 35 per cent, give additional re- 
muneration. One system gives five 
dollars per month extra; seven give 
$100 per year; one gives $100 per year 
now but intends to increase it to 
$600 according to additional training 
and experience; five award $200 per 
year additional; one pays $300 per 
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year; one reports $150 per year more; 
one pays two increments higher on 
the regular salary schedule; and two 
report extra compensation, but do not 
give the amounts. Thirty-five school 
systems, or 66 per cent, do not pay 
their teachers of mentally retarded 
children any more than the regular 
classroom teacher. One school did 
not answer this part of the question- 
naire. 

To the question of how the extra 
remuneration is justified to the tax- 


payer and, of course, to the regular 


classroom teachers, 37 systems did not 
answer, either because they give no 
extra pay or for some other unknown 
reason. Eighteen, or nearly 95 per 
cent of the system that 
pay, justified such action as follows: 
five systems claimed it required addi- 
tional training; four reported it not 
only required extra training but that 
such teaching is an emotional strain 
on the teacher, that it required spe- 
cial ability as well as understanding 
of the deviate child; 
warrant such extra pay on the basis 
of the supply and demand _ theory; 
three feel extra pay is authorized be- 
cause of the extra work; one is as- 
sured that extra pay is essential be- 
cause teachers of that school system 
who need special training must travel 
long distances to get it; and two school 
systems report they have never had 
to justify extra remuneration for such 


give extra 


teachers. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SYMPOSIUM 
PLANNED 

New York State College for Teach- 
ers: Under the joint sponsorship of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and ‘Adults, Inc., the New York 
State Association for Crippled Chil- 
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three systems - 


dren, Inc., and the Western New York 
Cerebral Palsy Association, a sym- 
posium in the education of handi- 
capped children will be conducted dur- 
ing the 1950 Summer Session. 


Leading national educators, phys- 
icians, psychologists, and therapists in 
all areas of handicapping conditions 
will be invited to serve as guest lec- 
turers, discussion leaders, and con- 
sultants. The 
those engaged at the present time: 
Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, U. S. Office 
of Education; Dr. William Cruick- 
shank, Director of Special Education. 
School of Education, 
versity; Dr. Joseph J. Endres, Chief, 


following are among 


Syracuse Uni- 


Bureau of Handicapped Children, New 
York State Education Department; 
Dr. George B. Rosenfeld, Director, 
Psychosomatic Clinic, Children’s Hos- 
pital, Buffalo, New York; and Miss 
Jayne Shover, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
Guest 
morning session of the symposium and 


lecturers will address the 
in the afternoon sessions will serve as 
individuals interested 
Three areas are 


consultants to 
in a specific area. 


contemplated: (1) education of men- 


tally retarded children; (2) education 


handicapped  chil- 
correction. Six 


of orthopedically 
dren; (3) speech 
hours credit may be earned by elect- 
ing the symposium. Three credits are 
given for the morning lectures and 
three credits for the seminars in the 
afternoon. The symposium is open to 
both undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents and may be used for certifica- 
tion to teach in special schools for 
children with handicapping conditions. 
For further information write: Dr. 
Maurice H. Fouracre, Director, Di- 
vision of Education for Handicapped 
Children, New York State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo 9, New York. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Detroit 1, Michigan 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


of the 


COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


Announces 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to August 4 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


GENERAL: Survey on the Education of Exceptional Children; Problems in Organ- 
ization, Administration, and Supervision of Special Schools and Classes. 
ORTHOPEDIC: Therapeutic Care of Crippled Children; Care and Education of 
the Crippled Child. 

SLOW LEARNING: Problems and Methods in Teaching Slow Learning Children; 
Organization and Curriculum Materials for Classes for Slow Learning Children; 
Intelligence Testing; Problems in the Education of the Mentally Handicapped; and 
Directed Observation. 

SPEECH AND HEARING: Problems and Methods in the Education of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing; Methods of Teaching Lip Reading; Acoustic Training for 
Children with Defective Hearing; Speech Correction. 

VISION: Problems and Procedures in Sight-Saving. 

EPILEPSY: Problems in the Education of Epileptic Children. 

CBSERVATION CLASSES: Slow Learning, Sight-Saving, Orthopedic, and Low 
Vitality. Institutions, Private Schools, Clinics, and Camps. 


500 OTHER COURSES IN THE VARIOUS COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL LECTURERS AND CONSULTANTS: Dr. Romaine Mackie, U. S. Office 
of Education; Dr. John J. Lee, Dean, Graduate School, Wayne University; Miss Jane 
Shover, National Society for Crippled Children; Mr. M. Robert Barnett, American 
Foundation for the Blind; Miss Marjorie Young, National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness; and Miss Anna Engel, Department of Special Education, Detroit 
Public Schools. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 
Write to JOHN W. TENNY, General Adviser, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
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GOOD HEARING MUST BE PROTECTED 

To prevent deafness among Amer- 
ica’s 24,000,000 school children the 
American Hearing Society has adopted 
GOOD HEARING MUST BE PRO- 
TECTED as the slogan for the an- 
nual observance of National Hearing 
Week, May 7-13. 

The Society hopes that the need for 
having every school child’s hearing 
tested regularly with scientific equip- 
ment and by competent trained 
technicians will be made  appar- 
ent; that a follow-up with appropriate 
medical and educational care will 
be made available for all children who 
require it; and that all parents will 
learn that childhood diseases may pro- 
duce a hearing loss, and that deafness, 
in many cases, can be prevented. The 
Society feels that once the primary 
objective, PREVENT DEAFNESS, is 
understood, the financial support to 
institute and carry on the program 
will be made available. 

The American Hearing Society, 817 
14th Street, 
D. C. will furnish additional data 
about hearing, as well as further in- 
formation about National Hearing 


Week. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS IN 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The University of Illinois will have 
an opening for one or more well- 
qualified graduate students who are 
trained teachers of the deaf to work 
for a master’s or a doctor’s degree in 
the area of education of the deaf. 
Graduate assistantships of $1200 per 
academic year, plus tuition and fees, 
are available. There is an excellent 
opportunity particularly for a graduate 
assistant with a good background of 
training and experience in teaching 
speech to the deaf. For further de- 
tails write to Professor Richard G. 
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N. W., Washington 5, . 


Brill, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


CALENDAR 


Joint Conference of the New York 
State Association for Childhood 
Education and the New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 
—Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New 
York, April 20-22, 1950. 


National Hearing Week—May 7-13. 


Conference on Mental Hygiene and 
Problems of Exceptional Children 
—Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, May 12-13, 1950. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE REQUESTED 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

A conference of 52 persons from 25 
states was held in Washington on 
January 4, 5 and 6, 1950. Planned un- 
der the sponsorship of the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security 
Agency, its purpose was to consider 
some of the crucial issues in special 
education for exceptional children and 
youth. A summary of the conference 
reports is being issued by the Office 
of Education. At the closing session, 
the conferees were given freedom to 
express themselves regarding the need 
of services for exceptional children as 
they saw them. As a result, the fol- 
lowing statement and resolution were 
adopted by the conference spontane- 
ously and unanimously: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This conference is composed of 52 
professional consultants representing 
the several fields of special education 
and the several types of educational 


organization. They have come from 
25 states. Three days of intensive 
work have been devoted to an evalua- 
tion of existing programs and services 
for educating handicapped children— 
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in residential and day schools—at fed- 
eral, state, and local levels. 

Residential institutions and day 
schools to educate handicapped chil- 
dren have been developed to an exten- 
sive degree. For certain types of 
handicapped children and under cer- 
tain forms of organization, experience 
dates back more than a century. For 
other types of the handicapped, pro- 
grams have been developed only in re- 
cent decades and years. High stand- 
ards of organization and practice are 
encouraged. The effectiveness of spe- 
cial methods and the necessity for spe- 
cial services have been demonstrated 
beyond a doubt. 

But adequate programs for educat- 
ing handicapped children are not uni- 
forrly available. They tend to be 
centered in cities and primarily in 
these States having high economic re- 
sources. Only about one handicapped 
child in eight has opportunity for the 
specialized education he needs. Facili- 
ties and practice vary widely from 
State to State, also from community 
to community within States. Least 
provision is made for children in 
rural areas. 

Considerable knowledge on how to 
educate the handicapped is available, 
but it is not adequately disseminated 
over the country. Moreover, some 
pertinent educational problems have 
not been resolved because monies have 
not been provided to finance the re- 
search necessary to show what is exact 
knowledge and what is best practice. 
The need for assistance exists in every 
State. The lack of facilities and of the 
means for financing them constitutes 
one of the major social lags through- 
out the entire United States. 

Extension of this program and pro- 
vision of special educational facilities 
are essential to any adequate total 
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program of education. This is 
true at national, state, and local levels. 
It is a fundamental principle in our 
democracy that every child is entitled 
to an opportunity to secure an educa- 
tion. This is one of his most funda- 
mental and sacred rights. That right 
is not guaranteed and in fact is not 
being provided for all. 

The resolution which follows points 
the direction, defines our responsi- 
bility, and will certainly result, when 
the recommendations it carries are 
in operation, in providing for handi- 
capped children, for the first time in 
most of the United States, their “chance 
in life.” 

RESOLUTION 
This conference therefore resolves 

that: 

First—Responsibility for assistance and 
leadership for developing and ex- 
tending facilities necessary to edu- 
cate all types of exceptional (handi- 
capped) children and youth is a na- 
tional concern of large dimension 
and of immediate urgency. This re- 
sponsibility must be recognized and 
it must be accepted at all government 
levels—national, state, and _ local; 
also by both public and private 
agencies. 


Second—Responsibility for administer- 
ing Federal assistance and providing 
Federal leadership should be cen- 
tered in the Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. State 
departments of education, local 
school systems, and residential in- 
stitutions need, request, and should 
be able to secure assistance from 
the Federal Office. There is no 
other plan that can provide it. Ac- 
cordingly we recommend: 


(a) The establishment of a 
search facility in the U. S. 
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fice of Education with substantial 
appropriations of money and with 
qualified staff to stimulate, pro- 
mote, and publish the findings 
from research studies. This re- 
search should include an evalu- 
ation of existing educational pro- 
grams for each type of handi- 
capped child; operation and evalu- 
ation of experimental programs; 
determination of what constitute 
most effective methods, what 
remedial services are essential, 
and how teachers and other spe- 
cialists should be prepared. 

(b) Monies for publications to dis- 
seminate information on _ best 
practices and procedures in edu- 
cating handicapped children. 
There is a nation-wide need for 
such information. 

(c) Additional professional staff 
in the U. S. Office of Education, 
with consultants in each field of 
special education who are qual- 
ified to: Encourage, authorize, ar- 
range grants for, and assist in 
research studies; prepare publica- 
tions; give advice and consulta- 
tion wherever desired and needed 
in the United States. Adequate 
travel funds and clerical assist- 
ance must be provided in order 
that such consultants may work 
effectively. 

Third—Since, under existing economic 

conditions, many states and many 

more local units of government are 
unable to finance from their limited 
resources the additional costs requir- 
ed to educate handicapped children, 
the Federal government should ap- 
propriate substantial monies to en- 
courage and assist the states in de- 
veloping and maintaining special edu- 
cational facilities. Any Federal law 
that may be enacted for this pur- 
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pose should designate the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security 
Agency as the responsible adminis- 
trative agency. In the states monies 
should be available through State 
education departments to both pub- 
lic residential institutions and day 
schools, provided adequate minimum 
standards are maintained. Such 
standards should be adequate to in- 
sure that educational services for 
the handicapped will be truly effec- 
tive. 


Fourth—The delegates assembled here 


recognize and appreciate the ex- 
pressed interest of officials in the 
U. S. Office of Education and of the 
Federal Security Administration, 
also their deep concern for the in- 
adequate provisions now being made 
for educating handicapped children 
and youth in the United States. We 
recognize the high capability of the 
very limited staff now serving as 
consultants in this field. But to- 
day’s urgent demands so far exceed 
what the existing staff can provide 
that we re-emphasize the crying 
need for additional staff and facil- 
ities to extend the service that can 
now be given in the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Submitted by Resolutions Committee: 


Arthur Hill, President, Inter- 
national Council for Excep- 
tional Children, and Director, 
Department of Pupil Adjust- 
ment, City Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Samuel A Kirk, Professor of 
Special Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

John J. Lee, Dean, Graduate 
School, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan 

—Adopted unanimously by the 
conference, January 6, 1950. 
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ILLINOIS CENTER NEARS COMPLETION 

A significant addition to the facilities 
of Illinois State Normal University. at 
Normal, Illinois, will be the new 
student teaching center, includ- 
ing a unit for special education which 
is under construction this year. As 
the special education section nears 
completion, plans for the other two 
units, elementary and high schools, are 
in progress. The three distinct units 
will be housed under one roof which, 
together with playgrounds, will ex- 
tend over an area of more than two 
city blocks. The University Health 
Service will occupy a wing adjacent 
to the special education unit. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION BILL 
INTRODUCED IN BOTH HOUSES 


Senate Bill 3102 “Physically Handi- 
capped Children’s Education Act of 
1950” was introduced on February 22, 
1950 by Senators Lister Hill (Ala- 
bama), Claude Pepper (Florida), El- 
bert Thomas (Utah), James E. Mur- 
ray (Montana), Matthew Neely (West 
Virginia), Hubert Humphrey (Minne- 
sota), Herbert Lehman (New York), 
and George Aiken (Vermont). The 
bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

An identical bill (7396) was intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman 
Augustine Kelley of Pennsylvania on 
February 22, 1950 and referred to 
the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. Identical bills are being 
introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by many other Congress- 
men. These bills are sponsored by 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. Copies of the 


bills and other informational material 
are now being reproduced and will be 
available for bulk distribution. At 
that time suggestions will be made for 
state and local society action to aid 
passage of these vital measures. 


MENTAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 


On May 12-13 the Fourth Annual 
Conference on Mental Hygiene and 
Problems of Exceptional Children 
will be held at Syracuse University. 
The Conference is sponsored by the 
School of Education, the Department 
of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children, and the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Psychological Services Center, 
Syracuse University. This year the 
theme of the meetings is “The Pre- 
vention of Maladjustment.” Co-chair- 
men are William M. Cruickshank, 
Ph.D., Head of the Laboratory for the 
Handicapped and Ernst G. Beier, 
Ph.D., Head of the Mental Hygiene 
Service. 


As the program is planned, the Fri- 
day session on May 12 will include 
addresses by Stanley Estes of Harvard 
University, Bela Mittelman of New 
York University, David Rapaport of 
the Austin Riggs Foundation, and 
Fritz Redl of Wayne University. On 
May 13 the speakers will be Wendell 
Johnson of the University of Iowa, 
Lauretta Bender of New York Uni- 
versity, Kimball Young of North- 
western University, and Ralph Linton 
of Yale University. A strong en- 
deavor has been made to bring to- 
gether clinical, sociological and an- 
thropological views on the vital ques- 
tion of mental health. 


All chapter memberships and JOURNAL subscriptions expire in May 
Renew your membership now. 
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JOSEPH S. LERNER 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

On Feb. 6, 1950, the full House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor began 
active consideration of provision for 
federal aid to education to improve 
and equalize elementary and_ sec- 
ondary education. Since that date, 
the Committee has met a number of 
times. The prospects for federal aid 
to education look better now than 
ever before. 

Also on Feb. 6, Representative Bar- 
den, Democrat, North Carolina, intro- 
duced a new bill HR-7160, which pro- 
hibits use of U. S. funds for parochial 
schools regardless of State laws. 

The Committee on Education and 
Labor has voted to continue delibera- 
tions on this subject until a final de- 
cision is reached. The wording of the 


resolution indicates that Senate-ap- 


proved S 246 will get first considera- 


ticn. 


PLANS FOR THE U. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Commissioner Earl J. McGrath has 
recently stated that he plans in the fu- 
ture to equip his office with more 
“generalists”; i. e., staff members who 
take a broad view of culture and edu- 
cation in the U. S. rather than special- 
ists in one field. Their job would be 
to suggest problems needing investiga- 
tion. Once this is done, researchers 
would enlist the aid of universities, 
school systems, private and _ public 
agencies for the gathering of data. 

Commissioner McGrath feels that 
there are two issues needing immedi- 
ate investigation through such “co- 
These are (1) 


operative research.” 
how to find more financial support for 
education, and (2) how to improve 
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teaching and the status of teachers in 
the United States. 

A new item in the U. S. Office of 
Education budget for 1951 asks for 
$55,000 for the purpose of developing 
instructional materials for appren- 
tices. During the past years school 
systems have been hard put to find in- 
structional aids. If Congress approves 
the request, vocational educators will 
make sample guides for at least three 
apprentice occupations. The estimated 
cost of supplying all apprentice classes 
in school systems with such teaching 
material is at least $3,000,000 during 
the next five years. 


RESEARCH YIELDS NEW TOOLS TO 
END ILLITERACY 


Methods and material developed by 
the U. S. Office of Education during a 
three-year research project are now 
available to educators throughout the 
country. These materials consist of 
four basic readers and seven learning 
aids scientifically constructed to teach 
adults to read, write, and use num- 
bers for every day purposes. 

The instructional aids have been 
produced by the Project for Illiteracy 
Education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The new instructional mater- 
ials are adaptations for civilian use of 
the G. I. methods for teaching il- 
literates, used in the Armed Forces. 

Commissioner McGrath stated on 
completion of this research: “The 
publication of these materials marks 
an important advance in adult educa- 
tion. I invite educational leaders to pro- 
vide teachers with the instructional 
materials for attacking the problem of 
illiteracy.” 

The materials also carry the en- 
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dorsement of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, its execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Edgar Fuller said. 

The basic readers are priced at 25c 
each. Cost of the entire kit is $3.50. 
Orders and inquiries should be sent 
to Educator’s Washington Dispatch, 
New London, Connecticut. 

(Note: Many adult materials can 
be effective in the teaching of older 
mentally retarded children whose abil- 
ity level may be low, but whose so- 
cial and physical maturity require 
adult materials.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

A trend in State laws affecting text- 
books indicates that States are chang- 
ing from optional to mandatory free 
text-book systems. Textbooks costs 
are surprisingly little when compared 
with the total cost of pupil education 
—1-1/10 per cent of total per-pupil 
cost. 

To elementary school principals and 
teachers: Your local Bell telephone 
system can supply free a print of a 
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CHAPTER NEWS 

Santa Cruz County: Santa Cruz 
County Chapter held a dinner meet- 
ing in January. The guest speaker 
was Dr. Henry Schumaker, Physician 
for U. S. Public Health, Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of Toledo, who presented 
a talk on “The Emotional Aspects of 
the Exceptional Child.” Questions 
and discussion followed. (HELEN C. 
Dopps, Reporter.) 


St. Louis: Plans for the year’s ac- 
tivities were made at the fall meeting 
and members who had done work re- 
lated to special education during the 
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new movie, “Adventures in Telezonia,” 
a film on correct telephone usage, 
especially adapted to Grades 1, 2, and 
3. (16 mm., color, sound, 20 minutes 
running time) 

March of Time has made available 
a new film which can be leased for 
$25. It can be kept from March 1 to 
December 31, 1950, and exhibited as 
often as desired. The film, entitled 
“The Fight for Better Schools,” shows 
how Arlington, Virginia, voters got rid 
of a politically corrupt school board. 
Check or mail order should be sent to 
March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Principals and teachers of secondary 
schools: the Script and Transcription 
Exchange of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has recorded and made avail- 
able free the four winning talks in the 
national Voice of Democracy Contest. 
The recordings should prove useful in 
home room and assembly programs. 
Address requests to Script and Tran- 
scriptions Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


summer made short talks regarding 
their activities. Plans were completed 
for evening meetings with Dr. George 
Saslow, Professor of Neuropsy- 
chiatry at Washington University 
School of Medicine to discuss special 
problems of members. Members met 
in small groups and the sessions were 
very inspiring and stimulating. 

At the annual mid-year meeting 
members of the St. Louis Branch and 
their guests heard one of their own 
members, Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
speak on the subject “Impressions from 
Abroad—Educational, Scientific, and 
Otherwise.” Dr. Silverman, who is 
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the director of Central Institute for 
the Deaf, spent the last summer on a 
lecture tour of Europe. Dr. Silver- 
man discussed both sides of the Na- 
tional Health Program in England, and 
he added that British people favor it. 
He went on to say that in Manchester, 
England he observed outstanding work 
which was being done with the deaf 
and the blind. He gave a resume of 
the rest of his trip which included the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
France. Dr. Silverman concluded with 
two general statements: (1) Euro- 
peans are faced with a dilemma—we 
compete or we perish: (2) We do 
not have a choice between good and 
evil—the choice is between lesser or 
sreater evils. 

At the April meeting members of 
the St. Louis Branch toured the Mis- 
souri Valley School for Trades, a 
trade school for Negro boys. Follow- 
ing the tour, Mr. Harold C. Smith re- 
viewed the highlights of the annual 
meeting of the Council. (GRETCHEN 
TrauBitz, Reporter.) 


Teachers College: Last fall a group 
of students in the Special Education 
Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University met with Pro- 
fessor William B. Featherstone, head 
of the department, and _ re-establish- 
ed the Teachers College Chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
also known as the 
active 


tional Children, 
Special Education Club. An 


program has been carried on through- 


out the year. 

Members of the chapter participated 
in a symposium on “Rehabilitation of 
the Physically Handicapped” for the 
December meeting. The panel con- 
sisted of seven severely handicapped 
individuals who shared with a large 
audience their viewpoints concerning 
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the social, emotional, vocational and 
educational aspects of their particular 
type of disability. 


The second meeting in December 
was devoted to the discussion of the 
“Should the Handi- 


Receive a Segregated 


problem 
Child 


Schooling?” 


vital 
capped 
The technique of socio- 
drama was introduced to stimulate the 
discussion. The problem presented in 
the socio-drama concerned itself with 
a mild case of a cerebral palsied child 
who first attended a special school and 
then a regular school. The partic- 
ipants were able to observe problems 
related to this sort of. situation. A 
discussion followed. The gen- 


that the 


lively 
eral concensus of opinion was 
child should be 


placement of each 


made on an individual basis. 

The January meeting was devoted 
to the presentation of various types 
of recreational activities for the handi- 
capped child and how they may be 
applied to specific disabilities. 

The February meeting was devoted 
to the organization of a 
polio which took place on March 9, 
1950 in with Education 
Service of the National Foundation for 


project on 
cooperation 
Infantile Paralysis. The chapter ar- 
ranged an all-college meeting at which 
several authorities discussed a_ co- 
ordinated service for the child with 
poliomyelitis, including education, 
psychological, medical, therapeutic and 
nursing aspects. 

In April the chapter plans to ar- 
range a panel of workers from other 
lands who will discuss the education 
of exceptional children in their re- 
spective countries. The chapter’s clos- 
ing meeting of the year will be a pic- 
nic to which the chapter hopes to in- 
vite the other New York City chap- 
ters. (IccHok I. GotpBerc, Reporter.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF EIGHTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The American Association for Cleft 
Palate Rehabilitation will convene for 
ts business and professional 
on Friday and Saturday, 
and 29, in Chicago, II- 

Professional Colleges of 
of Illinois, and North- 
co-hosts to the 
convention hotel will 
North 
in Chicago. The pro- 


' 
be held 


rsity are 


1 


located at 10 


on the 


leetvIngs 
of the host universities. The 
vill consist of technical and 
papers and discussions in 
will be 


lowing empha- 


management of the 


The clinical 


young cleft palate child; local, state 
and national cleft palate programs and 
their relation to public and private 
health and social agencies; the basic 
sciences of embryology, genetics, 
anatomy, physiology and physiological 
phonetics in relation to cleft palate; the 
subjects of dentistry, speech, plastic 
surgery, otorhinolaryngology and the 
psychosocial sciences in relation to 
cleft palate 

Hotel and program information may 
be obtained by writing to Dr. Herbert 
Program Chairman, at 
Hearing Clinic, II- 
lnois Eye and Ear Infirmary, 904 


West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 


Koepp Baker, 
the Speech and 


Any person interested in any area 
of the field of rehabilitation of the 
cleft palate person is invited to attend. 
The convention fee is three dollars 
for persons who are not members of 
the American Association for Cleft 
Palate Rehabilitation. Students in all 
branches will be admitted without pay- 
ment of the registration fee upon pre- 
sentation of their university or college 
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matriculation cards or acceptable 


certification. 
ELLOWSHIP PROGRAM COMPLETED 
Seventeen fellowship winners com- 


i 
r 


specialized training as coun- 
palsied and 


New York 


’s Institute of Rehabilitation 


the cerebral 
handicapped at 
Medicine on December 
unselors attended this 
course of training as winners 


offered 


1 
each 
by Alpha Gamma Delta, 


l 
fraternity and the 
hil 


vships of $350 

nter- 
nal women’s 

National Society for Crippled Children 

and Adults. 

academic 


Six hours of graduate 
credit was offered by the School of 
Education of New York University for 
successful completion of this course. 
The course was presented under the 
auspices of the School of Medicine. 

This was the second such course 
held during 1949 designed to better 
equip counselors to meet employment 
and placement problems of the handi- 
capped. The counselors _ studied 
psycho-social and medical aspects of 
case studies and 


counseling, made 


evaluations, and heard lectures by 
outstanding authorities on job analysis, 
psychology of the handicapped and 
other pertinent subjects. 

Those who received fellowships and 
completed the course on December 
Olevia M. Amis, employ- 
ment counselor, Washington, D. C-.; 
Robert L. Burton, Salis- 
bury, Maryland; Anne H. Carlsen, child 
guidance director, Jamestown, North 
Dakota; Mrs. Vida Davison, psy- 
chologist, Indianapolis, Indiana; Ida 
Drubeck, senior vocational counselor, 
Chicago, Illinois; Arthur L. Dubrow, 


rehabilitation counselor, Wethersfield, 


2nd were: 


counselor, 


Connecticut. 
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Garland Grammer, district super- 
visor of vocational rehabilitation, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; Thomas R. 
Greening, technical assistant, Austin, 
Texas; Moody G. Henderson, coun- 
selor, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
Theresa M. Johnson, counselor for the 
physically handicapped, Los Angeles, 
California; Charles F. Kelsey, rehab- 
ilitation officer, Montreal, Canada; 
William T. Porter, counselor, Spring 
Hill, Alabama. 

Esther M. Sanner, case supervisor 
and counselor, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
David E. Skipper, counselor to the 
physically handicapped, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Anne Louise Stevens, oc- 
cupational therapist and work evalu- 
ator, Rochester, New York; Jean B. 
Sweeley, medical social work con- 
sultant, Boise, Idaho; and Arthur G. 
Ziemer district supervisor, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


As this issue goes to press, the 
twenty-eighth annual convention, one 
of the most successful from the stand- 
point of interest and attendance, has 
It boasted a 


just come to a close. 
registration of over 1600, representing 


thirty-five states, Australia, Brazil, 
Luxembourg, and Canada. 

The school system of Chicago ex- 
tended many courtesies and privileges 
to the visiting delegates. Local ar- 
rangements were under the direction 
of Mary E. Courtenay, assisted by Chi- 
cago teachers and members of the 
Chicago Chapter. 

Delegate Assembly: There were 
214 delegates from 103 chapters, 24 
states and two Canadian provinces. 
The Assembly transacted many im- 
portant items of business which will 
be reported in detail in the May issue. 
Of greatest concern to members was 
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the decision of the Assembly to em- 
ploy a full-time executive secretary 
and to arrange for headquarters in 
conjunction with the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 
This association has offered office 
space and many other services to the 
Council. The date for moving the of- 
fice to Washington, D. C., has not been 
established since there are numerous 
problems and details to be worked 
out. 

Dues were increased to $4.00 with 
$1.00 remaining in the chapter. Stu- 
dent memberships were set at $1.00 
without a chapter rebate. 

Twenty-ninth Convention: Many 
cities are competing for the twenty- 
ninth convention, including New York, 
Philadelphia, Grand Rapids and 
Omaha. After further investigation as 
to the adequacy of accommodations in 
these cities, an announcement of the 
Board’s decision will be made. 

Standing Committees: The con- 
structive work being done by the 
standing committees was brought to 
the attention of the Council. A con- 
densed report of the commitees will 
appear in the May issue. 

Legislation: The Delegate  As- 
sembly endorsed Senate Bill 3102 and 
House Bill 7396, which provide for 
federal assistance for the education of 
physically handicapped children. There 
was considerable sympathy for the 
introduction into the bill of a pro- 
vision for services for mentally re- 
tarded and socially maladjusted chil- 
dren. The Committee on Legislation 
was instructed to call this extension to 
the attention of Congress at the time 
of the hearing. 

The Assembly voted to oppose House 
Bill 3095 which would transfer voca- 
tional rehabilitation and many other 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Reviews 


PsYCHOLOSICAL PROBLEMS IN MENTAL 
DeFrIcIENCY, Seymour B. Sarason. 
366 pp. New York: MHarper and 
Brothers, 1949. $5.00. Cloth. 


Sarason’s volume fills an urgent 
need in the field of exceptional chil- 
dren and psychopathology. It is a 
comfort to know that here one can 
find an integration of a large number 
of the essential psychological studies 
on retardation. Furthermore, it is 
refreshing to have an approach to this 
subject that deviates from the classical, 
condensed chapter surveys typically 
presented in books on the psychology 
of exceptional children or child growth 
and development. 

Psychological Problems in Mental 
Deficiency is not intended to be a 
standard textbook; rather it is a crit- 
ical evaluation of the current status 
of psychological theory and research 
on mental subnormality. Sarason 
hopes the psychological problems de- 
lineated will present a challenge to 
both psychologists and_ psychiatrists, 
whether theorists or clinicians, and 
will reveal how pressing is the need 
for systematic research. 


The ten chapters of the book. may 
be conveniently divided into three 
parts. The first four chapters deal 
with a careful consideration of the 
knotty problems involved in estab- 
lishing the criteria of feebleminded- 
ness, in formulating a_ classification 
scheme to subsume all the varieties 
of retardation, and in making the ac- 
tual diagnosis. The next four chapters 
are concerned with a further analysis 
of the most important categories of 
deficiency. The ninth and tenth chap- 
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ters are devoted to projective tech- 
niques and analysis and to psycho- 
therapy, respectively, which reflect 
much desired influences from current 
trends in clinical psychology. 

The book is strongest in its offer- 
ings on critical analysis and reaches 
its apex in the chapter on problems 
in the diagnosis of brain injury. To 
say that its best feature is its critical 
value does not mean that Sarason has 
neglected to offer suggestions for new 
approaches to some of the old prob- 
lems. For example, he makes a plea 
for considering the retarded individual 
from the personality rather than from 
the intellectual point of view, and con- 
vincingly points to social, psychol- 
ogical, and cultural conditions as pos- 
sible etiological factors in garden- 
variety deficiency. 

This book will not be of immediate 
value to the teacher in special educa- 
tion and other workers in this field 
but should, even if the author’s goals 
are only partly achieved, lead to a more 
substantial body of knowledge upon 
which to base new and more effective 
educational and remedial practices. 
(S. W. Brsou, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle) 


CHILDREN IN NEED, Melitta Schmide- 
burg. 200 pp. London: George 
Allen, 1949. $3.50. Cloth. 


The Psychological and Social Series 
Ltd. publishes original work concern- 
ing various aspects of human relations 
and mental experience, especially from 
the therapeutic or experimental ap- 
proach. 

Dr. Schmideburg is a skilled and 
experienced worker in child psy- 
chology. She has her degree in psy- 
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chiatry from the University of Ber- 
lin, and since 1932 has worked a 
great deal with the Institute for the 
Scientific Treatment of Delinquency, 
London. 

Children In Need is a concise, in- 
cisive and realistic approach to the 
special problems of children who are 
sent away from home or who have no 
home to go to. She feels that more 
important than the creation of good 
conditions in institutions is the main- 
tenance of the child’s own home. 

The chapter on “How To Help Par- 
ents With Their Difficult Children” is 
especially well done. She points out 
that the primary factor in dealing with 
such children is the psychological 
treatment of the parents, so as to im- 
prove the relationship between parent 
and child. 

If delinquency is the co-efficient of 
friction between the individual and 
the community, it is not enough for 
officials to put the 


child welfare 


conveniences of the community be- 


fore the needs of the individual. 
Rather they must scrutinize welfare 
measures (or the lack of them) in 
terms of the child’s capacity for ad- 
justment and adaptation. 

Dr. Schmideburg psy- 
chiatric and social methods of treat- 


ing “difficult” children and their par- 


describes 


ents, and points out the need for bet- 
ter and more effective psychiatric and 


social services. 

Her thesis is that neglectful parents 
should not be sent to prison and that 
bad homes should not be broken up 
but improved. Many just criticisms 
of foster homes, institutions, and the 
training of those in charge are made; 
but many attainable improvements are 
also suggested. 

The English Public (ie. Private) 
Schools and the Corrective Schools, 
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which handle delinquents, are given a 
keen examination from the viewpoint 
of their psychological effect on chil- 
dren. Ina similar way, Dr. Schmide- 
burg appraises both state and charit- 
able institutions for the care of chil- 
dren. 

The reviewer feels that this book 
will be very challenging and stimulat- 
ing to all who are working with the 
various types of children in dire need. 
(A. H. Wrnerietp, Board of Educa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ontario) 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with the assistance of the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 
Qrthopedic and Neurological impairments 
Keats, SIDNEY. “Cerebral palsy; selection 
and training of the child with normal 
mentality.” Am. J. of Diseases of Chil- 

dren. Jan., 1950. 79:1:124-129. 

The nature, etiologic factors, treatment 
and rehabilitation of cerebral palsy are 
discussed in an effort to establish a clear 
understanding of this complex clinical 
entity. 

A paper read at invitation at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, New Jersey Fellows, New- 
ark, N. J., Jan. 26, 1949. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PAar- 
ALYSIS. “My get-well trip, by Con- 
stance B. Crail.””, New York, The Founda- 
tion (1949) (23) p., illus. (Publication No. 
44) 

A booklet for the child polio patient 
designed to amuse and inform him about 
the nursing and medical care which he is 
undergoing. Munro Leaf, the popular il- 
lustrator of children’s books, prepared the 
drawings. 

Available from the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


WisHIK, SamueL M. “A _ national cerebral 
palsy program.” The Child. Jan., 1950. 
14:7:98-100, 106-107. 

The paper presented by Dr. Wishik, Di- 
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rector, Bureau of Child Health, New York 
City Health Department, at the National 
Conference on Cerebral Palsy, New York 
City, Feb. 6-10, 1949, in which he stressed 
the principle that the cerebral palsy pro- 
gram should not be separate from, or a 
duplication of, the program of services for 
other types of crippled children. 


Visual Impairments 


Hayes, SAMUEL P. “What mental tests shall 


Outlook for the Blind. Dec., 


we use?” 
1949: 43:10:271-279. 

“This is the first of a series of articles 
upon mental tests suitable for use with 
the blind.” 

Marquis, IRENE. “Typing magic in sight- 
saving classes.” Illinois Education. Nov., 
1949. 38:3:110-111. 

Typing is a contributing factor through 
which the visually handicapped child is 
able to take his rightful place in a nor- 
mal school environment. Suggestions for 

teaching typing to the visually handi- 


capped are offered. 


U. S. OFrriceE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. 
“Bibliography; unpublished research on 
the blind on file in university libraries.” 
(Washington, The Office, 1950) 21 p. (Re- 
habilitation service series No. 109) Mimeo. 
auspices of the 
Research Council 


Compiled under the 
National Psychological 
for the Blind. 

This bibliography is based on responses 
to letters of inquiry sent to 152 libraries 
ed with universities. It is divided 
into Part I—Reported 
Studies. Part II—Studies Reported with 
Incomplete Identifying Data. Part III 
University Libraries Reporting No Un- 
published Studies. 


connec 


ct 
1 
tr 


ree sections: 


Auditcry Impairments 


EXECUTIVFS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
Dear. “Proceedings of the twentieth regu- 
lar meeting of the conference, III.” Am. 
Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1949. 94:4:325- 
344. 

Contents. “The implications for schools 
for the deaf of recent research on hear- 
ing aids,” by S. Richard Silverman, p. 
325-339. “Misleading information con- 
cerning the deaf,” by William J. McClure, 
p. 339-344. 

The purpose of the first article is “To 
acquaint educators of the deaf with the 
significance which recent research has 
for their present and contemplated pro- 
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grams of auditory training.” The second 
is concerned with informing the general 
public of the great difficulties which exist 
and the results which can reasonably be 
expected. 


FITZGERALD, MARGARET. “Vocabulary develop- 


ment for acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren. Am. Annals of the Deaf. Nov., 
1949. 94:5:409-449. 

“A well-balanced plan of procedures 
should result in bringing greater knowl- 
edge of words to the children, thereby 
contributing to every phase of their school 
program. Greater skill in vocabulary will 
serve also to prepare for vital activities of 
adulthood in building toward greater en- 
joyment of reading and providing an en- 
during learning process.” 


.LINOIS ANNUAL SCHOOL FOR MOTHERS OF 
DeaF CHILDREN. “If you have a deaf 
child; a collection of helpful hints to 
mothers of deaf children.” Urbana, Univ 
of Illinois Pr., 1949. 143 p., illus. 
Contents: What can a mother do for 
her deaf child? by Mrs. Spencer Tracy; 
How does a child grow? by Julius Rich- 
mond; What to expect at different ages 
by Mrs. James L. Cassidy; The big emo- 
tional problems of childhood, by Irene M. 
Josselyn; The ear and how it works, by 
Francis L. Lederer; Things to know about 
hearing aids, by Harold Westlake; How 
the deaf child learns to talk, by Maurice 
V. Moriarty; How to help the deaf child’s 
mind to grow, by Isaac Jolles; How to 
help the deaf child at 
Utley; The deaf child goes to school, by 
Daniel T. Cloud. 
Available from 
for Exceptional 


nome, by Jean 


Division of Education 
Children, 401 Centen- 
nial Bl Springfield, Illine or from 
the Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, 1105 S. 6th St., Springfield II1., at 


75¢e a copy. 


Stern, SHIRLEY P. “Mobile clinics in the field 
of hearing.” Volta Rev. Jan., 1950. 52:1:17- 
20, 50, 52. 
A report gleaned from 
questionnaire sent by the Volta Bureau 


replies to a 


to the various clinics known to exist in 
the following states: Indiana, Michigan, 
California, North Dakota, and Minnesota. 


Speech Impairments 
BEASLEY, JANE. “Techniques of therapy for 
pre-school children.” J. of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Dec., 1949. 14:4:307- 
311. 
“This article is adapted from a paper 
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presented at the 1948 Convention of 
American Speech and Hearing Association, 
Washington, D. C.” 


BLoopsTEIN, OLIvER. “Conditions under which 
stuttering is reduced or absent; a review 
of literature.” J. of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Dec., 1949. 14: 4:295-302. 
“The immediate purpose of this review 
of literature is to describe a convenient 
number of inferences of a relatively low 
order of abstraction. They are intro- 
duced because they permit an _ orderly 
classification of most of the material in 
the literature.” Fifty-one references cited. 


“A method of appraising 
Volta Rev. Dec., 


Hupeins, C. V. 
the speech of the deaf.” 
1949. 51:12:597-601, 638. 

This paper is devoted to a description 
of a speech testing method now being 
employed in connection with an Acoustic 
Training Program which is sponsored by 
the National Research Council Committee 
on Hearing at The Clarke School and at 
Central Institute. 

Read before the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, June 21, 1949. 


New YorK STATE ASSOCIATION FOR CRIPPLED 


CuHrLpREN. “Letter to the parents of the 
cerebral palsied child.” (New York) The 
Ass’n. (19507). illus. Folder. 


Information for the parents on how they 
can assist the speech clinic in helping 
their child to talk. 

Available from the New York State 
Association for Crippled Children, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


“To the stutterer as he be- 
J. of Speech 
14:4: 


Van Riper, C. 
gins his speech therapy.” 
and Hearing Disorders. Dec., 1949. 
303-306. 

“This material has been prepared in 
order to orient adult stutterers who are 
beginning clinical work.” Author ‘is Di- 
rector of the Speech Clinic, Western 
Michigan College of Education.” 


Retarded Mental Development 


CassEL, Ropert H. “Mental subnormality de- 
velopmentally arrested: social compet- 
ence,” by Robert H. Cassel and Harold 
S. Danenhower. Am. J. of Mental De- 
‘ficiency. Jan., 1950. 54:3:282-289. 


The present study deals with an an- 
alysis of a consequence of mental sub- 
normality, something which Doll considers 
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the first condition necessary to establish 
a diagnosis of mental deficiency, namely, 
social incompetence. 


CasseEL, Ropert H. “Notes on pseudo-feeble- 
mindedness.” Training School Bul., Dec. 
1949. 46:8:119-127. 

The purpose of this paper “is to bring 
together and order the many and various 
concepts and ‘causes’ of pseudo-feeble- 
mindedness which are scattered through- 
out the literature.” 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M. “The use of in- 
telligence tests with children of retarded 
mental development,’ by William M. 
Cruickshank and Thomas J. Qualtere. 
Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1950. 
54: 3: 361-381. 

Part I. Comparison of the 1916 and 
1937 revisions of the Stanford-Binet In- 
telligence Scales. Part II. Clinical con- 
siderations. 

“A study was recently undertaken in 
which a comparison of results obtained 
with children of retarded mental develop- 
ment on two forms of the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale was made. In this study 
the 1916 Revision and Form L of the 1937 
Revision were used. A problem secondary 
to the major purpose of the study made 
itself evident during the collection of 
the data. . .” This’ problem is discussed 
in Part II—Clinical Considerations. 


Kirk, Samuet A. “A project for pre-school 
mentally handicapped children.” Am. J. 
of Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1950. 54:3:305- 
310. 

“To study this problem a_ pre-school 
project for young mentally handicapped 
children was organized at the University 
of Illinois in cooperation with the Cham- 
paign Public Schools and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. . . The 
purpose of this paper is to report the ob- 
jectives of the project, and its organiza- 
tions.” 


Quinn, Kart V. “Twelve months’ study of 
glutamic acid therapy in different clinical 
types in an institution of the mentally 
deficient,” by Karl V. Quinn and Dorothy 
Durling. Am. J. of Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1950. 54:3:321-332. 

“Thirty-one children of various clinical 
types were treated with glutamic acid 
for 6 months. The twenty-five cases 
which were tested with the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, Form L, 
gained on the average of 3.9 I. Q. Points.” 
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Tuberculosis 


BLAKESLEE, ALTON L. “Tbh—the killer cor- 
nered.” New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1949. 31 p. (Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 156). 

This pamphlet was prepared by Alton 
L. Blakeslee, science writer for the As- 
sociated Press, with the cooperation of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Available from Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y., at 
20c a copy. 


General 


Boynton, Paut L. “Refining and improving 
rehabilitation counseling.” J. of Re- 
habilitation. Jan.-Feb., 1950. 16:1:4-8. 

This discussion maintains that the im- 
provement of counseling is fundamentally 
a task of the improvement of counselors. 


CANADA. MONTREAL REHABILITATION SURVEY 
ComMMITTEE. ‘“Re-establishment of dis- 
abled persons; report on_ rehabilitation 
needs and services.” Montreal, The Com- 
mittee, 1949. 146 p. Planographed. 

A report of an important cooperative 
community survey of existing specialized 
services for the physically handicapped 
with proposals for an improved integrated 
rehabilitation program. 

Available from the Montreal Rehabilita- 
tion Survey Committee, 265 Craig St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada, at $1.00 a 
copy. 


HosprraL Music NEWSLETTER. Jan., 1950. 
2:2:1-8: 

This issue is Vol. 2, No. 2, of a news- 
letter published quarterly by the Hos- 
pital Music Committee of the National 
Music Council, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. Subscription price, $1.00 
a year. 

Contents: Benefits of music in the nor- 
mal, non-hospital setting, by Edith Otis 
and Yolande de Manziarly.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital music.—Background 
for the use of hospital music, by Alfred 
P. Bay.—Integration of the whole pro- 
gram, by Forrest L. McAllister—Music 
in state institutions, by Bertha Schlotter.— 
The musical therapist’s point of view, by 
Leo Muskatevce.—Music in a hospital treat- 
ment program, by Samuel Liebman. The 
use of magnetic recorder “silent” music 
during surgery, by Geraldine Light.— 
Music with shock treatment, by Evelyn D. 
Flagstad——The use of music in physical 
reconditioning, by Howard A. Carter.— 
Occupational therapy’s use of music, by 
Henrietta McNary. 
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MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. “Emotional adjust- 
ment for the handicapped.” Crippled 
Child. Dec., 1949. 27:4:4-7, 26-28. 

An excellent paper explaining the re- 
actions of the normal individual to the 
physically handicapped and of the re- 
actions of the physically handicapped to 
himself and to other people. Read at the 
28th annual convention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
New York, Nov. 9, 1949. Reprints are 
available from the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, at 10c each. 


News’ NUvGGETs. Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children. Jan., 1950. 5:1:2-14. 
Title of issue: Education for excep- 
tional children in Kentucky. 
Entire issue devoted to special educa- 
tion. 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. “Education of 
crippled children in the United States,” 
by Romaine P. Mackie. (Washington) 
The Office (1949). 12 p., illus. (Leaflet 
No. 80). 

This publication was first presented as a 
paper at the Inter-American Conference 
on the Rehabilitation of the Crippled and 
Disabled which was held in Mexico City, 
July 18 to 24, 1948. “The public schools 
in the United States through special edu- 
cation try to serve the crippled child 
where ever he is—in day schools, hospital 
and convalescent home classes, or in 
his own home.” 

Available from the U. S. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 
10c a copy. 


“TowarpD A HEALTHIER NATION.” Child. 
Dec., 1949. 14:6:86-87. 

Health care accessible to children un- 
der the Social Security Act and services 
provided by State and local health de- 
partments are described. Statistics in- 
volving the number of state and _ local 
maternal and child health services aided 
by Federal grants in 1948 and children 
receiving service from State crippled chil- 
dren’s agencies aided by Federal grants 
in 1948 are given. 


Council Affairs 

(Continued from page 218) 
services for the physically handicapped 
to the Department of Labor. This 
legislation is sponsored by the Ameri- 
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can Federation for the Physically 
Handicapped and follows the pattern 
of proposals which were introduced 
in the last Congress and which were 
vigorously opposed by the Council 
and other groups. 
Honors to Hathaway: An honorary 
life membership was extended to Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, formerly associate 
director of the National Society for 
Mrs. 


Hathaway was cited for the great con- 


1 


the Prevention of Blindness. 
tribution she has made in programs 
for the prevention of blindness and 


education of children with impaired 


vision 

President - Elect: 
John W. Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. Secretary: Nelle 
Dabney, 5503 Tracy, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Eastern III: Felix S. Barker, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. At large: 
Leo F. Cain, San Francisco State Col- 


New Officers : 
Tenny, 


lege, San Francisco 2, California. Ray , 


Graham, Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Springfield, 
Illinois. 


Instruction, 


Democracy 


(Continue 


from page 202) 

gratifying. One of the outcomes on 
the academic side was that these re- 
tarded children who seldom read for 
pleasure, have begun of their own ac- 
cord to take books home from the 
classroom library. Their self direction 
is evidenced in the capable way they 
carry on when the teacher is absent. 
A friendly attitude prevails in the 
classroom. A new child is always 
made and helped by the 
other children. When asked what are 
the two most important things they 
must learn, they will not reply “read- 
ing and arithmetic,” but rather “self 


welcome 
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control and working with others.” 
This sampling of classroom situa- 
tions which lend themselves to demo- 
cratic practices demonstrates that the 
teaching of good citizenship is not a 
matter of an isolated ten or fifteen 


minutes a day. Just as the teaching 


1 
of arithmetic requires concrete illus- 


tration to make it meaningful, so do 
democratic concepts need to be lived 
in daily practice. Only in this way 
can we translate good citizenship into 


concrete terms. These future citizens 


need a thorough inoculation in the 
practices of better human relations so 
that they 


sponsible 


make their place as re- 


self-sufficient members 
the community in which they live 


The Role 

(Continued from page 199) 
20/100 
obtained a position as a model in a 
Being 


high school girl with vision 


large woman’s clothing store. 


very fair and having semi-albinotic 


eyes she was very light sensitive and 
marked symptoms 


developed rather 


lights under which she 
Knowing that her symptoms 


of a 


from the 
worked. 

were primarily due to lack 
protective pigment in the skin and the 
eyes, it was possible to relieve her 
symptoms by the use of theatrical 
make-up by a professional. This, com- 
bined with the use of vitamin A, made 
it possible for her to continue with 


her gainful occupation. 


In conclusion, there can be no doubt 
that the cooperation of the educator, 
the architect, the engineer (especial- 
ly the lighting engineer) and _ the 
ophthalmologist is 
visually handicapped child is to be 
educated along the lines that will best 
fit him into an adult role of inde- 
pendence. 


important if the 
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Lansing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf kee State Teachers College, Racine, Rock River 
Flint Michigan State Normal College Yp- Valley 3eloit), Sheboygan. State Chapter (West 
silanti) North Metropolitan Royal Oak and Allis s , nS 

Ferndale Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin WYOMING Wyoming Special Teachers (Chey- 
Ci Bent Harbor and St. Joseph Wayne enne) 

C J aining School Northville) Wayne * 


Detroit INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste 
luth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
SOUTH AFRICA: North Boland Special Teacher 

Ur ! Cape Town), Southwest District Oudt 


Simonsbergtak (Stellenbosch 





STATE ORGANIZATIONS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Delaware State Chapter 
Illinois Association for Exceptional Children 
Kansas State Chapter 


Michigan Conference on Education of Exceptional 
Children 


Missouri Chapter 

Montana Council for Exceptional Children 
Pennsylvania Conference for Exceptional Children 
Rhode Island State Chapter 

Tennessee State Chapter 

Texas Council for Exceptional Children 

Western Pennsylvania Chapter 


Wisconsin State Chapter 


State organizations help to stimulate interest in chapters 


and promote effective state programs. 





